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Week Ending Friday, January 3, 1986 


Soviet Occupation of Afghanistan 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
December 28, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Today I’d like to talk to you about a 
matter of vital importance to our country 
and the world: the struggle for a free Af- 
ghanistan. It’s been 6 years since the Soviet 
Union invaded that nation, 6 years of utter 
hell for the Afghan people who still fight on 
in the name of the ideals upon which our 
own nation was founded: freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

To demoralize and defeat the Afghans, 
the Soviets have unleashed the full force of 
their modern weaponry. Posion gas has 
been razed down from the air upon Afghan 
settlements. Massive attack helicopters have 
been used against mere villages. Hundreds 
of thousands of innocent civilians have been 
injured or killed. And countless tiny mines 
have been strewn across the countryside to 
maim and blind Afghan children. 

Today Soviet troops inside Afghanistan 
number nearly 120,000. And in the face of 
this brutal onslaught, the Afghan people 
still refuse to surrender—-is surely a miracle. 
And in this holiday season of renewed faith 
in miracles, it is surely fitting for us to 
honor and pray for those brave men and 
women. These courageous people have 
shown the world that the Soviets can never 
achieve the outright subjugation of the 
Afghan mind and spirit that they seek. The 
Afghan people are too proud, too fiercely 
determined to fight on. 

The Soviets understand this. They know 
that, in a sense, the battle for Afghanistan 
has shifted from the mountains of Afghani- 
stan itself to the wider field of world opin- 
ion. So it is that the Soviets are prolonging 
the war and blacking out news about the 
daily atrocities which they’re committing. 
They're waiting for world attention to slip, 
for our outrage to wane. Then, they believe 
the support which the free world has been 


providing to the freedom fighters will dwin- 
dle. The Soviets at that point will have ef- 
fectively cut off the freedom fighters’ life- 
lines, and although the mujahideen may 
never surrender, the Soviets will have 
achieved indisputable control of the coun- 
try. An entire nation will have been stran- 
gled. 

My friends, in the name of human free- 
dom, we cannot, we must not, allow that to 
happen. From the first, the United States 
has insisted on a settlement of the Afghan 
conflict that ensures the complete with- 
drawal of all Soviet troops. We’re doing all 
that we can to see that a settlement comes 
about. Indeed, in my discussions with Mr. 
Gorbachev in Geneva, I made it clear that 
the presence of Soviet forces in Afghanistan 
represent an obstacle to the improvement 
of American-Soviet relations. 

As long as the Soviets insist upon a policy 
of aggression, they must face the fact that 
free men will oppose them. The Soviet 
Union has always presented itself as a cham- 
pion of anticolonialism and national libera- 
tion; history presents a different picture. 

But if, at any time, the Soviets choose to 
withdraw from Afghanistan, we will place 
no barriers in their way. The sixth round of 
United Nations negotiations aimed at 
achieving a political settlement in Afghani- 
stan has just come to an end with no signifi- 
cant change. If the Soviets want progress, 
they must simply put forward a timetable 
for the withdrawal of their forces from Af- 
ghanistan and for the restoration of the 
-ights of the Afghan people. As I said, the 
United States will do everything in its 
power to make this the course which the 
Soviets choose. 

Indeed, we’re prepared to serve as a 
guarantor of a comprehensive Afghan set- 
tlement so long as it includes the complete 
withdrawal of foreign forces within a fixed 
timetable; ensures genuine independence, 
not de facto Soviet control over the Afghan 
people and their government; and allows 
the millions of Afghan refugees to return to 
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their homeland in safety. Only then can the 
process of national reconciliation and re- 
building Afghanistan begin and the killing 
of Russians and Afghans alike come to an 
end. 

My friends, I want to ask for your help to 
make sure that those who struggle in Af- 
ghanistan receive effective support from us. 
Indeed, such support is a compelling, moral 
responsibility of all free people. What takes 
place in that far-off land is of vital impor- 
tance to our country and the world. Cer- 
tainly the struggle in Afghanistan is of great 
strategic military importance. Yet the most 
important battle involves not guns, but the 
human spirit—the longing to be free and 
the duty to help the oppressed. If the free 
world were to turn its back on Afghanistan, 
then, in a sense, the free world would 
become less free and less humane. But 
when we support the Afghan people, we 
become caught up in and ennobled by their 
struggle for freedom. Isn’t that what Amer- 
ica is always—what it has always stood for 
and what we should stand for in 1986 and 
beyond? 

Until next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you in the coming new year. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
the Century Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles, 
CA. 


Adjustments of Certain Rates of Pay 
and Allowances 





Executive Order 12540. 
December 30, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section I. In accordance with the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1985 (Public 
Law 99-88; 99 Stat. 293, 310), Executive 
Order No. 12496 of December 28, 1984, is 
amended by replacing Schedule 7 attached 
thereto with the corresponding new Sched- 
ule 7 attached hereto. The rates of pay so 
established are effective on the first day of 


the first applicable pay period beginning on 
or after January 1, 1985. 

Sec. 2. In accordance with section 601 of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-145)— 

(a) Section 4 of Executive Order No. 
12496 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Pay and Allowances for Members 
of the Uniformed Services. Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 601 of the Department 
of Defense Authorization Act, 1986, the 
rates of monthly basic pay (37 U.S.C. 
203(a)), the rates of basic allowance for sub- 
sistence (37 U.S.C. 402), and the rates of 
basic allowance for quarters (37 U.S.C. 
403(a)) are adjusted as set forth at Schedule 
8 attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
for members of the uniformed services.”. 

(b) Executive Order No. 12496 is further 
amended by replacing Schedule 8 attached 
thereto with the corresponding new Sched- 
ule 8 attached hereto. The rates of pay and 
allowances so established are effective on 
October 1, 1985. 


Sec. 3. Section 5 of Executive Order No. 
12496 is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 5. Effective Dates. The adjustments 
in rates of pay under sections 1 through 3 
of this Order, as set forth at Schedules 1 
through 7 attached hereto, are effective on 
the first day of the first applicable pay 
period begining on or after January 1, 1985. 
The adjustments in rates of monthly basic 
pay and allowances for subsistence and 
quarters for members of the uniformed 
services under section 4 of this Order, as set 
forth at Schedule 8 attached hereto, are ef- 
fective on October 1, 1985.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
December 30, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:04 p.m., January 6, 1986) 


Note: The schedules are printed in the Fed- 
eral Register of January 7, 1986. 

The text of the Executive order was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on December 31. 
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Basic Allowance for Quarters While 
en Sea Duty 





Executive Order 12541. 
December 30, 1985 





AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER 11157 As IT 
RELATES TO A BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR 
QUARTERS WHILE ON SEA DUTY 


By the authority vested in me by Section 
403(jX1) of title 37, United States Code, and 
in order to define the term “sea duty,” it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Section 401, Part IV, of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11157 of June 22, 1964, as 
amended, is further amended: 

(a) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
of section 401, Part IV, the following sen- 
tence: 

“Duty for less than three months is not 
considered to be sea duty. Duty for more 
than three months under temporary orders 
which provide for return to the member’s 
same permanent station is not considered 
sea duty.”. 

(b) by striking all of subsection (f). 

Sec. 2. This Executive Order shall be ef- 
fective as of January 1, 1986. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
December 30, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:05 p.m., January 6, 1986) 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on December 31. 


President’s Blue Ribbon Commission 
on Defense Management 





Executive Order 12542. 
December 30, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended, it is hereby ordered that Section 
2c) of Executive Order No. 12526 is 


amended by deleting ‘““December 31, 1985” 
as the date for submission of the Commis- 
sion’s conclusions and recommendations on 
the procurement section of its study and 
inserting in lieu thereof “February 28, 
1986.”. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
December 30, 1985. 


[Viled with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:06 p.m., January 6, 1986] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on December 31. 


New Year’s Message to the People of 
Japan 





Message of the President. 
December 31, 1985 





It is a great pleasure to extend my sincere 
best wishes for the New Year to the people 
of Japan. Americans and Japanese alike 
have much to be thankful for on this first 
day of the New Year, not least our shared 
friendship and respect. 

In both countries, this is an opportunity 
to be with our families, to look back upon 
the accomplishments of the past year and 
ahead to the challenges of the coming year. 
We are grateful for the bounty that we 
enjoy and are committed to sharing it with 
those less fortunate. Most importantly, our 
families can celebrate this holiday in safety, 
knowing that we are at peace. 

In 1985, we moved a bit closer to the 
ideal of a lasting, global peace. People 
around the world began to recognize the 
value of moving toward a day when we can 
rely for our security on defensive instead of 
offensive weapons. And the United States, 
with the help and advice of our allies, made 
a serious effort at beginning a dialogue with 
the Soviet Union on issues of concern to all 
countries, such as arms control and human 
rights, as well as issues of more regional 
concern, such as the occupations of Afghan- 
istan and Cambodia, that must be settled in 
order to achieve global peace and stability. 
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The United States entered into that dia- 
logue confident.in the support it had at 
home and abroad. Continued support from 
our friends and allies in the months ahead 
will be vital in order to achieve the objec- 
tive of building a more stable and construc- 
tive relationship with the Soviet Union. 
There is much work to be done, but I 
promise that the effort will be made. 

The strength of the ties between our two 
countries helped us to put in motion long- 
needed changes in our trade relations. 
While these changes will require time to 
take effect, our shared commitment to pre- 
serve the world’s free trade system was an 
essential bulwark against the protectionism 
that would deprive us of the prosperity for 
which we and those before us have labored. 
The cooperative spirit of the relationship 
gives me great confidence that we will 
reach our mutual goals. 

The growing international role of Japan is 
one of the most welcome trends of the ’80’s, 
and holds much promise for the last half of 
the decade. The United States deeply 
values our consultation and cooperation in 
dealing with global issues and welcomes a 
partnership with Japan that threatens no 
one and holds promise for so many. 

I look forward to returning to Tokyo for 
the Economic Summit in May. To all the 
people of Japan, I wish you health and pros- 
perity in the coming year. 


New Year’s Messages 





Exchange of Televised Addresses by 
President Reagan and Soviet General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev. January 1, 1986 





President Reagan’s Address 


Good evening. This is Ronald Reagan, 
President of the United States of America. 

I’m pleased to speak to you on the occa- 
sion of the New Year. This is a time for 
reflection and for hope. As we look back on 
the year just concluded and on the year 
that is to come, I want to share with you 
my hopes for the New Year, hopes for 
peace, prosperity, and good will that the 
American and Soviet people share. 


Just over a month ago, General Secretary 
Gorbachev and I met for the first time in 
Geneva. Our purpose was to begin a fresh 
chapter in the relations between our two 
countries and to try to reduce the suspi- 
cions and mistrust between us. 

I think we made a good beginning. Mr. 
Gorbachev and I spent many hours togeth- 
er, speaking frankly and seriously about the 
most important issues of our time: reducing 
the massive nuclear arsenals on both sides, 
resolving regional conflicts, ensuring re- 
spect for human rights as guaranteed under 
international agreements, and other ques- 
tions of mutual interest. 

As the elected representative of the 
American people, I told Mr. Gorbachev of 
our deep desire for peace and that the 
American people do not wish the Soviet 
people any harm. 

While there were many areas which we 
did not agree, which was to be expected, 
we left Geneva with a better understanding 
of one another and of the goals we each 
have. We are determined to build on that 
understanding in the coming months and 
years. 

One of the most important things on 
which we agreed was the need to reduce 
the massive nuclear arsenals on both sides. 
As I have said many times, a nuciear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought; 
therefore, we agreed to accelerate negotia- 
tions where there is common ground to 
reduce and eventually eliminate the means 
of nuclear destruction. 

Our negotiators will soon be returning to 
the Geneva talks on nuclear and space 
arms, where Mr. Gorbachev and I agreed 
we will seek agreements on the principle of 
50-percent reductions in offensive nuclear 
arms and an interim agreement on interme- 
diate-range nuclear systems. And it’s my 
hope that one day we will be able to elimi- 
nate these weapons altogether and rely in- 
creasingly for our security on defense sys- 
tems that threaten no one. 

Both the United States and Soviet Union 
are doing research on the possibilities of 
applying new technologies to the cause of 
defense. If these technologies become a re- 
ality, it is my dream that, well, to one day 
free us all from the threat of nuclear de- 
struction. 
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One of the best ways to build mutual un- 
derstanding is to allow the American and 
Soviet peoples to get to know one another 
better. In Geneva we signed a new agree- 
ment to exchange our most accomplished 
artists and academics. We also agreed to 
expand the contacts between our peoples so 
that students, teachers, and young people 
can get to know each other directly. If 
people in both countries can visit, study, 
and work together, then we will strengthen 
the bonds of understanding and build a true 
foundation for lasting peace. 

I also discussed the American people’s 
strong interest in humanitarian issues. Our 
democratic system is founded on the belief 
in the sanctity of human life and the rights 
of the individual—rights such as freedom of 
speech, of assembly, of movement, and of 
worship. It is a sacred truth to us that every 
individual is a unique creation of God, with 
his or her own special talents, abilities, 
hopes, and dreams. Respect for all people is 
essential to peace, and as we agreed in 
Geneva, progress in resolving humanitarian 
issues in a spirit of cooperation would go a 
long way to making 1986 a better year for 
all of us. 

A safe and lasting peace also requires 
finding peaceful settlements to armed con- 
flicts, which cause so much human suffering 
in many parts of the world. I have proposed 
several concrete steps to help resolve such 
conflicts. It is my hope that in 1986 we will 
make progress toward this end. I see a busy 
year ahead in building on the foundations 
laid in Geneva. There is much work to be 
done. 

Mr. Gorbachev will visit the United States 
later this year, and I look forward to show- 
ing him our country. In 1987 I plan to visit 
your country and hope to meet many of 
you. 

On behalf of the American people, I wish 
you all a happy and healthy New Year. 
Let’s work together to make it a year of 
peace; there is no better goal for 1986 or 
for any year. Let us look forward to a future 
of chistoye nyebo [blue skies] for all man- 
kind. 

Thank you, spasibo. 


General Secretary Gorbachev’s Address 
Dear Americans, 

I see a good augury in the way we are 
beginning the new year, which has been 


declared the Year of Peace. We are starting 
it with an exchange of direct messages, 
President Reagan’s to the Soviet people and 
mine to you. 


This, I believe, is a hopeful sign of change 
which, though small, is nonetheless a 
change for the better in our relations. The 
few minutes that I will be speaking to you 
strike me as a meaningful symbol of our 
mutual willingness to go on moving toward 
each other, which is what your President 
and I began doing at Geneva. For a discus- 
sion along those lines, we had the mandate 
of our peoples. They want the constructive 
Soviet-American dialog to continue uninter- 
rupted and to yield tangible results. 


As I face you today, I want to say that 
Soviet people are dedicated to peace, that 
supreme value equal to the gift of life. We 
cherish the idea of peace, having suffered 
for it. Together with the pain of unhealing 
wounds and the agony of irretrievable 
losses, it has become part and parcel of our 
flesh and blood. In our country there is not 
a single family or a single home that has not 
kept alive the memory of their kith and kin 
who perished in the flames of war, the war 
in which the Soviet and American peoples 
were allies and fought side by side. 


I say this because our common quest for 
peace has its roots in the past, and that 
means we have a historic record of coopera- 
tion which can today inspire our joint ef- 
forts for the sake of the future. 


The many letters I have received from 
you and my conversations with your fellow 
countrymen—Senators, Congressmen, scien- 
tists, businessmen, and statesmen—have 
convinced me that in the United States, too, 
people realize that our two nations should 
never be at war, that a collision between 
them would be the greatest of tragedies. 


It is a reality of today’s world that it is 
senseless to seek greater security for oneself 
through new types of weapons. At present, 
every new step in the arms race increases 
the danger and the risk for both sides and 
for all humankind. It is the forceful and 
compelling demand of life itself that we 
should follow the path of cutting back nu- 
clear arsenals and keeping outer space 
peaceful. This is what we are negotiating 
about at Geneva, and we would very much 
like those talks to be successful this year. 


5 
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In our efforts for peace, we should be 
guided by an awareness of the fact that 
today history has willed our two nations to 
bear an enormous responsibility to the peo- 
ples of our two countries and, indeed, the 
peoples of ali countries for preserving life 
on Earth. Our duty to all humankind is to 
offer it a safe prospect of peace, a prospect 
of entering the third millenium without 
fear. Let us commit ourselves to doing away 
with the threat hanging over humanity. Let 
us not shift that task onto our children’s 
shoulders. 

We can hardly succeed in attaining that 
goal unless we begin saving up, bit by bit, 
the most precious capital there is: trust 
among nations and peoples. And it is abso- 
lutely essential to start mending the existing 
deficit of trust in Soviet-American relations. 

I believe that one of the main results of 
my meeting with President Reagan is that, 
as leaders and as human beings, we were 
able to take the first step towards overcom- 
ing mistrust and to activate the factor of 
confidence. The gap dividing us is still 
wide, to bridge it will not be easy, but we 
saw in Geneva that it can be done. Bridging 
that gap would be a great feat, a-feat our 
people are ready to perform for the sake of 
world peace. 

I am reminded of the title of a remarka- 
ble work of American literature, the novel 
“The Winter of our Discontent.” In that 
phrase let me just substitute hope for dis- 
content. And may not only this winter but 
every season of this year and of the years to 
come be full of hope for a better future, a 
hope that, together, we can turn into reali- 
ty. I cam assure you that we shall spare no 
effort in working for that. 

For the Soviet people, the year 1986 
marks the beginning of a new stage in car- 
rying out our constructive plans. Those are 
peaceful plans. We have made them known 
to the whole world. 

I wish you a happy New Year. To every 
American family I wish good health, peace, 
and happiness. 


Note: The President’s remarks were recorded 
at 9:18 a.m. in the Cypress Room at the 
Century Plaza Hotel, Los Angeles, CA, on 
December 28 for broadcast in the Soviet 
Union at 1 p.m. on January 1. General Sec- 


retary Gorbachev’s address was televised si- 
multaneously in the United States. 

As printed above, General Secretary Gor- 
bachev’s address follows the unofficial 
Soviet translation carried in the text of the 
White House press release. 


Foreign Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Noticias de Mexico. January 2, 1986 





U.S.-Mexico Relations 


Q. The United States and Mexico are geo- 
graphically joined without possibility of di- 
vorce. In your opinion, what are the advan- 
tages of such a relationship for the U.S.A.? 
What are the problems? 

The President. 1 believe the advantages 
and disadvantages are the same for Mexico 
as they are for the United States. Two coun- 
tries as closely joined as ours affect each 
other greatly. Mexico’s problems are felt in 
the United States, and the problems of the 
United States are felt in Mexico. But the 
reverse is also true; we share in your suc- 
cesses and good fortune; and you share in 
ours. 

Our proximity to each other is a fact of 
life. It creates a relationship that is different 
from our relationship with any other coun- 
tries. I believe our relationship today is as 
good as it is because, as neighbors, we 
cannot afford not to cooperate. That means 
we must quickly overcome any differences 
that exist, because an inability to cooperate 
is harmful to both our countries. From that 
point, we have built a relationship that is 
mature and mutually respectful. 

Q. Early in January you will meet Presi- 
dent Miguel de la Madrid for a conference 
considered normal and regular between the 
Presidents of neighboring countries. What 
do you expect of this meeting and of our 
nation’s future relations with Mexico? 

The President. You are right; these meet- 
ings are normal and regular. For close 
neighbors like Mexico and the United 
States, whose relationship is so complex, it is 
important for heads of state to have a close 
working relationship. This has certainly 
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been the case with President de la Madrid 
and me. When a relationship such as the 
one between the U.S. and Mexico exists, a 
relationship in which there is constant com- 
munication at all levels on many subjects, 
progress is made continuously. President de 
la Madrid and I meet regularly to discuss 
the most important matters and to ex- 
change views directly so that we are better 
able together to direct the course of our 
relationship. 

In other words, what I expect to come of 
this meeting is a further strengthening and 
deepening of our relationship and greater 
cooperation on the issues that concern us 
most. 

I expect our relations with Mexico to con- 
tinue to improve in the future, and I see no 
reason why they cannot. Our relationship is 
a model of what two countries can accom- 
plish if they respect each other’s sovereign- 
ty and are determined to cooperate on 
areas of mutual interest. 

Q. Because of its proximity, Mexico has 
an important bearing on the national securi- 
ty and geopolitical concerns of the U.S. 
Government. How serious are U.S. concerns 
over differences in foreign policy—mainly 
in Central America—and how do they influ- 
ence U.S. attitudes and the relationship 
with Mexico? 

The President. Our relationship with 
Mexico is complex, as complex as our rela- 
tionship with any other important country 
such as the United Kingdom, France, or 
Japan. We are constantly working to over- 
come our disagreements wherever possible 
and to improve our relationship in the 
other areas. 

In the case of Central America, there are 
differences of opinion between our two 
governments, although these differences 
are not as great as they are often portrayed 
in the press and by some individual ana- 
lysts. We are in frequent communication 
with the Mexican Government about Cen- 
tral America. It is important to both our 
countries. Even if we do not reach com- 
plete agreement, it is crucial that we under- 
stand each other’s point of view and main- 
tain our ability to discuss our points of view 
openly and honestly, as two friendly, sover- 
eign, mature nations. 

I should stress, however, that our experi- 
ence shows that it is possible to work con- 


structively together on a wide array of 
other problems despite our differences. We 
certainly would not want actions to be 
taken because of our differences over Cen- 
tral America; that would impair other as- 
pects of our relationship. Our relationship 
is, after all, based on many important issues, 
not just one. 

Q. Because of its effect on the economy 
and immigration, the border between 
Mexico and the U.S. is of great concern to 
both countries. How could those concerns 
be resolved? How do you propose to ad- 
dress this issue? 

The President. Those concerns are best 
managed by clear and frequent communi- 
cation at all levels between our two govern- 
ments. This process begins with my regular 
consultations with President de la Madrid, a 
man with whom I have developed a very 
close and personal working relationship. We 
have a binational commission which meets 
regularly under the chairmanship of the 
United States Secretary of State and the 
Mexican Secretary of Foreign Relations. In 
addition, cabinet members from both of our 
governments have regular meetings with 
their counterparts to deal with problems af- 
fecting both sides of the border. The inter- 
parliamentary exchange between our two 
legislatures provides a means for our law- 
makers to discuss these common problems 
as well. The International Boundary and 
Water Commission maintains a constant 
dialog aimed at promoting equitable use of 
water resources along the border. And 
progress is being made to implement the 
Border Environmental Cooperation Agree- 
ment which President de la Madrid and I 
signed in 1983. 

The issues posed by our common border 
are many-faceted and require continuous 
attention; no single solution or formula will 
address all of these facets or necessarily 
produce a permanent solution. It is only by 
continuing to work on each individual 
aspect of the issues created by our common 
border, using the many channels for coop- 
erative and constructive discussion, that we 
can deal effectively with them. 

Q. The border between the U.S. and 
Mexico is more than national. It represents 
a division between an advanced nation and 
Third World countries, between Anglo- 
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Saxons and Latinos, between different cul- 
tures and political systems. How can the 
United States use this border to minimize 
its differences with Mexico and the rest of 
Latin America? 

The President. The border has already 
helped to minimize the differences be- 
tween our two cultures. On both sides of 
the border one sees an impressive cultural 
cross-fertilization that is helpful in building 
mutual understanding. This is happening 
largely outside of government; it is a phe- 
nomenon that is being carried out by the 
Mexican and American peoples, by universi- 
ties in the area which promote study and 
research, by businesses which forge com- 
merical and cultural ties, and by private 
foundations and voluntery _ institutions. 
Their efforts help us become better neigh- 
bors and make it easier to resolve border 
problems which may arise between our 
countries. 

Q. The U.S. ard Mexico share a strong 
trade relationship, especially important to 
Mexico. However, protectionist trends in 
the United States could deeply affect this 
relationship. How far are you prepared to 
go in your opposition to protectionism? 
Would Mexico’s acceptance of GATT princi- 
ples become useful in its relations with the 
US? 

The President. | am personally committed 
to free and fair trade and to fighting protec- 
tionist trends in the United States. The po- 
sition of my administration has been made 
clear by several decisions to oppose protec- 
tionist measures, such as my recent veto of 
a measure which would have restricted im- 
ports of footwear, textiles, and copper. 

Certainly, Mexican entry to the GATT 
will be a potent weapon to use against the 
forces of protectionism, because it is a sure 
and clear sign that Mexico wants fair treat- 
ment for its exports and is willing to treat 
other countries’ exports in a fair manner, 
according to established international stand- 
ards. 

The United States is the world’s most ac- 
cessible market. We are the world’s freest 
trading nation. Most Arnericans want free 
trade, but Americans also want to be as- 
sured that our exports, on which many 
Americans depend for their livelihood, are 
treated fairly in foreign markets. 


International Debt Crisis 


Q. The debt problem in developing coun- 
tries is far from being solved. This problem 
also touches your country, even in a differ- 
ent manner. What solutions are you consid- 
ering? How could the debtor countries’ 
burden be eased without sacrificing their 
prospects for development? 

The President. We are very concerned 
about the debt burden of developing coun- 
tries, particularly in this hemisphere, and 
we want to help those developing countries 
grow. We have outlined our approach in 
the Program for Sustained Growth put for- 
ward in Seoul by Secretary Baker. That 
plan emphasizes economic adjustment and 
new lending to assist growth and flexibility 
on the part of the international financial 
system. The aim of this plan is precisely to 
use development and growth as a means of 
dealing with debt and improving the well- 
being of people in developing countries. 

The instruments exist within the interna- 
tional financial system to help developing 
countries overcome their debt problems. It 
will not be easy. In the end, the question is 
not only “What are the industrialized coun- 
tries willing to do?” That is only half the 
question. One must also ask, “Are the de- 
veloping countries willing to make the diffi- 
cult decisions necessary to adjust their 
economies so that real and balanced eco- 
nomic growth can be established and sus- 
tained?” Developed and developing coun- 
tries must cooperate, and each must do its 
part. I would like to say that the Govern- 
ment of Mexico has shown that it has the 
strength and courage to confront these diffi- 
cult economic problems. We are impressed 
with the measures Mexico has taken. Perse- 
verance in implementing sound economic 
policies is essential to restore economic 
growth and development. We are also com- 
mitted to doing all we can within the inter- 
national financial system to help find solu- 
tions to the debt crisis and reinforce the 
serious efforts made by Mexico and other 
countries..In the end, we will resolve this 
crisis together. 


Soviet Influence in the Western 
Hemisphere 


Q. As a result of your dialog with Secre- 
tary General Gorbachev and your hope for 
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peaceful competition after the Geneva 
summit, U.S. relations with the U.S.S.R. may 
improve. How could this spirit of Geneva 
be implemented in this hemisphere, specifi- 
cally with Mexico, Central America, and the 
Caribbean? 

The President. The spirit of Geneva could 
very easily be implemented in this hemi- 
sphere if the Soviet Union would cease its 
support of groups who are attempting to 
establish Communist dictatorships in the 
Americas. This is an issue that deeply af- 
fects not only the United States but all 
American democracies. 

The hand of the Soviet Union and its 
Cuban surrogate can be found behind ter- 
rorist movements such as the M-19 in Co- 
lombia, the AVC in Ecuador, and of course 
the FMLN in El Salvador, among others. It 
is behind the Nicaraguan Government’s 
subversion of its democratic neighbors. And 
the link between the governments of such 
Soviet allies as Cuba and Nicaragua and 
international narcotics trafficking and ter- 
rorism is becoming increasingly clear. These 
twin evils, narcotics trafficking and terror- 
ism, represent the most insidious and dan- 
gerous threats to the hemisphere today. 

This hemisphere is truly the cradle of de- 
mocracy. Communism is an unwanted, for- 
eign ideology. The Soviets realize that it 
will never be established by choice in this 
hemisphere, so they resort to subversion 
and support for terrorism. Their malevolent 
activities in this hemisphere affect our bilat- 
eral relations with them. If they truly seek 
improved relations with the United States, 
one way to achieve that goal would be to 
end those activities. 


Nicaragua 


Q. The growing problems between the 
United States and Nicaragua are introduc- 
ing increased tensions in Central America, 
despite efforts of the Contadora process. To 
what extent are you prepared to assist the 
Contadora nations in reaching a peaceful 
solution there? Would you re-open bilateral 
negotiations with Nicaragua if the Conta- 
dora nations called for this action? 

The President. We fully support the ef- 
forts of the Contadora nations to achieve a 
comprehensive and verifiable implementa- 
tion of the Contadora Document of Objec- 
tives. We have repeatedly stated that we 


would fully respect any such agreement 
arising from the Contadora process. During 
nine rounds of bilateral talks with the San- 
dinista government, we tried to help ad- 
vance the Contadora process. We conclud- 
ed, however, that the Sandinistas were 
using the talks to undermine Contadora. 

In our view, the most fundamental issue 
in the region is national reconciliation. 
There will be no lasting peace without 
democratic national reconciliation. To en- 
courage national reconciliation, we have 
told the Sandinistas that we will resume bi- 
lateral talks when they accept the March 
1985 proposal of the democratic resistance 
for a church-mediated dialog, cease-fire, 
and a suspension of the state of emergency. 
The proposal of the opposition is a reasona- 
ble one. But the Sandinistas do not seek 
reconciliation; they seek the consolidation 
of a Communist dictatorship. That is why 
they refuse to talk to the democratic resist- 
ance. That is why they have attempted to 
crush the church, the free press, free labor, 
business, and any political dissent within 
Nicaragua. And that is why they have at- 
tempted to sabotage the Contadora talks, 
which are now suspended at the insistence 
of the Sandinista government. 


Note: As printed above, the questions and 
answers follow the tex of the White House 
press release. 


Meeting With President Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado of Mexico 





Remarks at El Centro Naval Air Station. 
January 3, 1986 





Ladies and gentlemen, I can’t tell you 
what this welcome means to me. And I 
know so many that had a hand in it—all of 
you here at the El Centro naval facility, 
members of the Navy League, and the 
Fleet Reserve Association. I’d like to say a 
special greeting, also, to Congressman 
Duncan Hunter and Mika Camarena, whose 
husband gave his life for all of us in the 
fight against the drug traffic. And my 
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thanks to the Holtville Band. I think you’re 
well-known tc some of them here. 

Well, this is, as I say, a very great wel- 
come. I know that the El Centro naval facil- 
ity is not only a great training center here 
for all of our Navy pilots, but is the winter 
home of the Blue Angels, host to the Royal 
Air Force Falcons. There’s only one thing, 
as an old ex-horse cavalryman: How come 
this Navy facility is out here in the desert? 

May I just say to all of you—and I know 
that time is of the essence and I must get in 
this and cross the border—may I just say 
that of all the things that one can find to be 
proud of in a position such as mine, nothing 
has made me more proud than the men 
and women in uniform in our Armed 
Forces. God bless you all. And every time I 
read some things like Mr. Qadhafi sounding 
off the way he does, I just think to myself 
about all of you, and I can’t be bothered 
with Mr. Qadhafi. 

But again, God bless you all. Thank you 
all for being out here. This is very heart- 
warming. I’m most grateful. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:01 a.m. at 
Hangar 4 of the naval air station, before 
departing for his meeting with President de 
la Madrid in Mexicali, Mexico. 


Meeting With President Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado of Mexico 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony in 
Mexicali, Mexico. January 3, 1986 





President de la Madrid, distinguished 
guests, and citizens of Mexico, it is a special 
privilege for me to begin my new year with 
you. As one year becomes another, we’re 
reminded of those meaningful items in our 
lives that remain constant even through the 
passage of time. I think we can all be grate- 
ful, on both sides of the border, for one 
thing that has remained constant over these 
many years: the good will between our peo- 
ples. Good relations have been part of our 
past; they are an important part of our 
present; and will most assuredly be part of 
our future. 
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The trust and cooperation between our 
two countries are mirrored in the solid per- 
sonal and professional relationship President 
de la Madrid and I have developed. I have 
met with him on three occasions, and the 
telephone line between Mexico City and 
Washington, DC, has been kept busy with 
our calls. 

I’m looking forward to our meeting 
today; we have much to discuss. The econo- 
mies of our countries are already closely 
linked. As we prepare for a better future, 
we should explore new ways of improving 
the well-being of both our peoples by en- 
hancing the business, trade, and financial 
ties that bind us. In our relationship, clearly, 
we help ourselves by helping each other. 

I also look forward to discussing with you, 
President de la Madrid, other areas of 
mutual concern and cooperation. The good 
and decent people of both our countries 
have made a strong commitment to fight 
the scourge of narcotics and drug traffick- 
ing. This battle continues. Issues of regional 
and global peace are of intense interest to 
us both, as is the expansion of democracy in 
this hemisphere. Cross-border environmen- 
tal questions are important. As one would 
expect of close neighbors, we have much to 
talk about. As one would expect between 
friends, I am certain our exchange will be 
in the spirit of mutual respect and under- 
standing. 

Citizens of Mexico and the United States 
share a very human relationship. This was 
never clearer than when earthquakes sav- 
aged your country a few months ago. The 
heart of the American people went out to 
you. My wife, Nancy, returned home from 
visiting the devastation with stories of the 
quiet dignity and perseverance displayed by 
your people in the face of great personal 
tragedy. We are proud to be friends of such 
people. Again, it is a pleasure to be here 
with you today. There is every reason to 
look to the future with optimism and confi- 
dence. 

I thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:36 a.m. 
at El Centro del Gobierno del Estado Plaza, 
where he was accorded a formal welcome. 
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Meeting With President Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado of Mexico 





Toast at a Luncheon Hosted by President de 
la Madrid. January 3, 1986 





President de la Madrid, honored mem- 
bers of the delegations, and friends, this 
visit marks the fourth meeting that I’ve had 
with President de la Madrid. And I hope 
you agree, Mr. President, that each meeting 
seems more productive than the last. 

I deeply appreciate the open and candid 
manner in which we are able to discuss the 
issues at hand. It speaks well of our personal 
relationship and that of our countries. We 
examined, in our meeting, trade and invest- 
ment between the United States and 
Mexico. This is an area in which, I believe, 
more progress can be made with great ben- 
efits to both our peoples. 

Mexico’s debt burden remains a serious 
challenge. But I am impressed with the 
commitment that you’ve made, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to meet this challenge and to take the 
necessary steps to achieve a robust, growing 
Mexican economy. The United States re- 
mains ready and willing to work with you 
to reach that goal. 

We also discussed today the considerable 
progress made since the signing of the 
Border Environmental Agreement in 1983. 
Men may have drawn a line in the ground 
to determine the boundary between us, but 
God made the land on both sides of that 
line. And it’s up to us to take care of re- 
sources that are placed in our care. 

With a 2,000-mile border, there is consid- 
erable room for expanding our cooperation 
in this area. I took special note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the recent agreement to proceed 
with a major reconstruction of bridges. We 
also had an opportunity today to review the 
ongoing battle with the drug traffickers, as 
you have just said—a fight in which Attor- 
neys General Garcia Ramirez and Meese 
are playing a leading role. 

Cleansing our societies of this evil is not 
without cost. America joins with you in 
mourning the death of those valued Mexi- 
can officials who have been killed in the 
struggle against narcotics. There are tears 
on both sides of the border for the Mexican 
policeman killed recently in the State of 


Veracruz. They have shown honor and 
courage that transcends international 
boundaries. Our own DEA agent, Enrique 
Camarena, brutally murdered in the line of 
duty exemplifies this. He is an American 
hero born here in Mexicali. 

Our meeting today has afforded us a good 
opportunity to discuss our differences and 
to expand our cooperation in many areas of 
mutual interest. It appears these areas are 
expanding. And that, I believe, should sur- 
prise no one. 

We share many fundamental values and, 
in the end, these values will draw us closer. 
Exemplifying this, Mr. President, was an 
interview you recently conducted with a 
Mexican newspaper. And in it, you applaud- 
ed the progress toward democracy being 
made throughout Latin America and con- 
cluded that the tendency of all the world is 
to seek democracy. Furthermore, you said, 
and I quote, “Regimes of force or authori- 
tarian regimes are not the solution to over- 
coming economic and social problems in 
Latin America. Democracy is more effec- 
tive in accomplishing these aims in a lasting 
way than the authoritarian regimes.” Well, 
your words ring true, Mr. President. A com- 
mitment to democracy is the only true path 
to justice and to economic progress. Mexico 
and the United States can and should stand 
shoulder to shoulder in support of democra- 
cy in this hemisphere. 

Outside this building is a bell, symbolic of 
the bell rung by an historic champion of 
human freedom, Father Hidalgo. This priest 
rang the parish bell in 1810 to rally the 
American [Mexican]! people to fight 
against oppression. Miguel Hidalgo, Jose 
Maria Morelos, and many other brave 
Americans [Mexicans]? gave their lives for 
this cause. And on the eve of September 
16th, the bells are rung to commemorate 
your country’s independence. 

We in the United States also have a bell 
symbolic of our liberty and independence; 
it’s called the Liberty Bell. It’s a national 
treasure, kept in Philadelphia at our Inde- 
pendence Hall. As we leave here today, let 
us pledge to each other that Mexico and the 
United States will ring the bells of freedom 


1 White House correction. 
2 White House correction. 
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as Hidalgo, Jefferson, Juarez, and Lincoln 
did before us. It’s a sound sweet to the ear 
of all who long to be free. Let us ring the 
bell of freedom so that all citizens of this 
hemisphere—and we are all Americans, 
North, Central, and South—will hear. And 
so, I ask you all to join me in a toast to my 
friend, the great leader of the Mexican 
people, President de la Madrid, and to the 
friendship between our two peoples. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 12:56 p.m. 
at El Centro del Gobierno del Estado Plaza 
in response to a toast by President de la 
Madrid. 

Following the luncheon, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The foilowing list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





December 28 

While in Los Angeles, CA, the President 
telephoned Lou Rawls, who was hosting 
“The Lou Rawls Parade of Stars,” an annual 
nationally-broadcast telethon to help raise 
money for the United Negro College Fund. 


December 29 

The President and Mrs. Reagan left Los 
Angeles and traveled to the home of Walter 
and Leonore Annenberg in Palm Springs, 
CA, where they stayed through New Year’s 
Day. 


December 30 

In the morning, the President telephoned 
Secretary of Labor William E. Brock III to 
convey his sympathy on the death of the 
Secretary’s wife. 

The President appointed the following in- 
dividuals to be members of the Federal 
Council on the Aging for terms of 3 years. 
These are reappointments. 

Katie Dusenberry, of Tucson, AZ. 
Edna Bonn Russell, of Atherton, CA. 


January 2 

The President and Mrs. Reagan left Palm 
Springs and traveled to Los Angeles, where 
they stayed at the Century Plaza Hotel 
overnight. 


January 3 

President Reagan traveled to Mexicali, 
Mexico, for a meeting with President 
Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado of Mexico. 
Following the meeting, President Reagan 
returned to Washington, DC. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Friday, December 29, no nomina- 
tions were submitted during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. The second session of the 
99th Congress will convene on January 21. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released December 30 


Statement: 

Indexes of leading economic indicators and 
coincident indicators for November—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Released January 3 


Advance text: 
Remarks by the President at the arrival 
ceremony at Mexicali, Mexico 








Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved December 28 


H.R. 1603 / Public Law 99-222 
Shareholder Communications Act of 1985. 


H.R. 1784 / Public Law 99-223 
Panama Canal Commission Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Year 1986. 


H.R. 1890 / Public Law 99-224 

An act to provide for an equitable waiver in 
the compromise and collection of Federal 
claims. 


H.R. 2962 / Public Law 99-225 

An act to remove certain restrictions on the 
availability of office space for former Speak- 
ers of the House. 


H.R. 3608 / Public Law 99-226 
An act to amend the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. 


H.R. 3974 / Public Law 99-227 

An act to provide for temporary family 
housing or temporary housing allowances 
for dependents of members of the Armed 
Forces who die on or after December 12, 
1985, and for other purposes. 


S. 1621 / Public Law 99-228 

An act to amend title 25, United States 
Code, relating to Indian education pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved December 28—Continued 


S. 1706 / Public Law 99-229 

An act to authorize the Architect of the 
Capitol and the Secretary of Transportation, 
in consultation with the Chief Justice of the 
United States, to study alternatives for con- 
struction of a building adjacent to Union 
Station in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 


S. 1918 / Public Law 99-230 
An act to change the date for transmittal of 
a report. 


SJ. Res. 198 / Public Law 99-231 

A joint resolution to designate the year 
1986 as the “Sesquicentennial Year of the 
National Library of Medicine”. 


SJ. Res. 235 / Public Law 99-232 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
January 26, 1986, to February 1, 1986, as 
“Truck and Bus Safety Week”. 


SJ. Res. 255 / Public Law 99-233 

A joint resolution relative to the convening 
of the second session of the Ninety-ninth 
Congress. 


Approved January 2 


S. 1840 / Public Law 99-234 
Federal Civilian Employee and Contractor 
Travel Expenses Act of 1985. 
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